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rAMILY  LYCEUM.  ne>n«ive  [)oie.  m  nis  suDscqueiii  ex-  nance  in  the  lorni  best  adapted  to  the  support 

_  perirnents,  therefore,  Davy  proi-eeded  without  of  life,  on  the  application  of  that  powerful 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  editor.  water,  einjiloying  potash  in  a  state  of  fusion;  agent,  steam,  which  enters  so  largely  into  all  prefer  c 

-  and,  having  guarded- the  process  from  every  oiir  processes,  or  of  an  acid  at  once  cheap  blessing, 

Terms  :  Two  dollars  •  year,  in  advaoce.  Six  copies  other  disturbing  cause  that  presented  itsidf,  and  durable  _ that  saw-dust  is  susceptible  ° 

for  ten  dollars.  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  an-angemeiits,  he  of  conversion  into  a  substance  bearing  no  re- 

- .  .  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  oxi-  mote  analogy  to  bread  ;  and  though  certainlv 

SELF-MADE  MEN.  gas  developed,  as  before,  at  the  |)ositive-  less  palatable  than  that  of  flour,  vet  in  no  wav 

ly  electrihed  surface  of  the  alkali,  while,  at  disagreeable ;  and  fioth  wholesome  and  di'- 
11  same  time,  on  the  other  side,  small  gloli-  gestihle,  as  well  as  highly  nutritive.  What 

(Concluded  from  our  last.]  ulesof  matter  were  disengaged,  having  all  the  economv  in  all  pnict-sses  where  chemical 

Sir  HUMPHREY  DAVY.  uppcaranccs  of  a  metal.  The  long  agitated  agents  are  employed,  is  introduced  by  the 

ThR  first  memoir  by  Davy,  which  was  read  question  was  now  determined ;  the  base  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  pro|)ortions  in  which 

before  the  Royal  Society,  was  presented  by  the  fixed  alkalis  was  clearly  metallic.  To  as-  natural  elements  unite,  and  their  mutual  {xtw- 

him  in  1801.  It  announced  a  new  theory,  certain  the  qualities  of  the  metallic  residue  ers  of  disiilacing  )‘ach  other !  Whatperfec- 


COM.MON  THINGS. 


The  universe  is  composed  of  mind  of 
spirit,  and  matter.  The  various  faculties  of 
mind,  embracing  both  intellects  and  aflTec- 


which  is  now  generally  received,  of  the  gal-  which  lie  had  thus  obtained  frorn  the  |)otush,  tioii  in  all  the  arts  where  fire  is  employed, 
vanic  influence,  or  the  extraordinary  ertect  was  Davy  s  next  object.  From  its  great  tit-  either  in  its  more  violent  applications, (as,  for 
produced  by  two  metals  in  contact  with  each  traction  for  oxigen,  it  almost  immediately,  instance,  in  the  smelting  of  metals  by  the  in- 


common  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  objects 
in  a  boundless  creation.  Not  merely  every 
rational  being,  but  every  animal,  even  in  the 


uoiii  ov  ijiinoiii  tijiu  iii.-i  V.WU1111  j  iiju.i  I . . . . . .  -1 — j  •-  gar  refining  (the  >viioie  mouerii  praciice  oi  „  \f 

who  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  inves-  for  examination.  Hut  at  last  Davy  thought  which  dep  iuls  on  a  curious  and  delicate  re-  n  me^ 

tigation  of  this  curious  subject,  that  the  effect  of  |K.uring  over  it  a  thin  coating  of  the  min-  n.ark  of  a  late  eminent  scientific  chemist  on  or  propensities  in  rinonTTth 

in  question  was  an  electrical  phenomenon —  eraj  fluid  called  naphtha,  which  l>oth  preserv-  the  nice  adjustment  of  temperature  at  which  I'l,,..- fnv^,.  iLr  anirpr  love  hatreH  Invp  nf 

whence  galvanism  used  to  lie  called  animal  ed  it  from  communication  with  the  air,  ami,  the  crystallization  of  svrup  takes  place) ;  and  ambition  revenire  ^ruitiide’ and  an 

electricity  ;  but  Davy  showeil,  by  many  in-  iK  ing  tmnsiiarcnt,  allowed  it  to  be  examined,  a  thousand  other  arts,  which  it  would  be  te-  c” u '  of 

genious  experiments,  that,  in  order  to  jiroduce  But  there  was  another  course  of  investi-  dious  to  mention.’  mferioi  species  ot  reason,  or  the  faculty  of 

mcXin  f„c,  unHoAve.,,  cemil,  d,.,,,-  i„.„  wl.W.  .,,i»  entered  ^ 

icalchmiges  Indeed,  he  proved  that  the  ef-  which  resulted  in  a  practica  discoveiy'  of  other  splendid  discoveries  of  this  great  phi-  “animals  have  in  common  with  man 
feet  followet  when  only  one  metal  was  cmi-  high  imi.ortance.  rius  was  the  contrivance  ,,,  th^  five  "  ^ 

ployed,  proyitled  the  recpiLsite  change  wils  by  of  t  le  ma;,  In  coal  mines,  frequent  ^  t  i  a  d  fn  Ziv^nsmoJes  T'j 


e  nice  a<  justment  ot  temperature  at  which  -jq,  .  anger,  love,  hatred,  love  of 

e  crystal  ization  of  syrup  takes  place) ;  and  ambition,  revenge,  gnititude,  and  an 

housand  other  arts,  which  it  would  be  te-  reason,  or  the  faculty  of 

JUS  to  mention.  fitting  means  to  ends,  varying  with  circum- 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  many  stances. 


ct  followet  wlien  only  one  metai  was  cm-  n  g  cum  e.  cmnr.vance  I,.  1827,  his  health  had  become  n.p  five  senses-thev  can  see 

loycd,  proyided  tlie  rec|,.r,.tr  rlmnsf  v,m  I.)  ot  t  y  l,„„p.  Ii,  cm  in  iirs,  fre.|uei,t  |f 7.  , 

,y  mrw  lirniiyln  al«.n.  nn  H  as,  nr  n.»m.  '■'i;  ™  'StJZtS  I™"  Ma  enya,,.,,.™,^  and  acror-  .SaJe  ilinci,  “.rnnn”  a";d  m 


pie,  by  tht!  inter|Hxsition  betwtien  two  plates  or  inflammable  gas,  which  is  found  in  many 
of  it,  of  a  fluid  calculated  to  act  iqaai  its  siir-  parts  of  them.  By  a  series  of  experiments, 
face  in  a  certain  luimner.  In  his  Bakcrian  Davy  found  that  this  tiangcrous  ga.s,  which 
lecture  for  180f),  he  carried  the  examination  was  known  to  lx*  nothing  more  than  the  hy-  j 


of  this  subject  to  a  much  greater  length,  and 
astonished  the  scientific  world  by  the  ati- 
notinccnient  of  a  multitude  of  the  most  e.x- 
traordinary  results,  from  the  ajiplii'ation  of  the 
galvanic  energy  to  the  cotnposition  tind  dt;- 
coniposition  of  various  chetnical  sttbstances. 
From  thest*  exiierimetits  he  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  jMjwer  called  chemical  aftin- 
itv  was  in  tnith  identical  with  that  of  elec- 


»'X|»losion  wotild  not  jtass  through  aiierfures 
less  than  one  seventh  of  an  inch  in  tliameter. 
PrcM'ceding,  therefore,  u|»on  thesi?  asccitain- 


losopner,  in  ins  liealth  had  become  tlm  five  senses — thev  can  see,  hear,  taste, 

so  |)oor,  timt  he  found  it  necessarj  to  seek  re-  smell,  and  feel ;  and  in  many  instances  these 
la.xation  from  his  engagements,  and  accor-  sen.ses  are  much  stronger  jiiid  more  delicate, 
dingly  resigned  the  presidency  ot  the  Koval  among  animals  than  among  men.  .Mind  or 
Society.  Immeiliately  afn-r  tliis,  he  proceed-  .iiiirit,  or  something  distinct  from  matter,  is 
ed  to  the  coniinent.  During  his atjsimce  from  vjsilile  in  its  operations  cr  efl*ecls  every 
Fngland,  he  still  continued  his  chemical  re-  vvhere. 

o  .  .....  .  ...  . . . .  vvhat  is  more  appropriately  called 

mind,  is  not  only  common,  existing  as  it  does 
wherever  there  is  a  rational  being  to  contem- 
jilute  it,  but  it  constitutes  the  highest,  the 
most  interesting,  &  the  most  sublime  part  of 
iiience  oi  wincii  up|)eared  in  his  ‘  Salinonia,’  jfig  uni  verse  of  God.  It  is  not  only  as  com- 
a  trcausc  on  fly-fi.-»hing,  which  he  piihlished  uion  as  hnni:m  beings,  anil  as  sublime  as  the 
111  18*^.  riii.s  little  iKxik  is  full  of  just  ami  (Jheai’  Creator,  hut  is  so  plain  and  simple 
pleasing  descri|»tions  of  some  of  die  phenq-  (,)  he  witliin  the  comprehen.>>ion  of  a  cfiihl 


itv  wusinmith  identical  with  that  of  elec-  n-ix-eciing,  therelore,  upon  tliese  ascertain-  »|,,asiim  desc-rintions  of  some  7,f  d  e  ..I  eno  .  I""'."  P  « 

tricitv.  Hence  the  creation  ofa  new  science,  cd  facts,  he  contrived  his  safety  lamp.  It  L^a  i’f  naTurf  u  1  i^^  as  to  he  within  the  comprehen.Mon  ot  a  child 

nowVommonlv  known  bv  the  name  of  Klee-  consists  ofa  small  light,  fixed  in  a  cvlindrical  ' , .  ‘  •  7-'  .•  diree  years  oid.  It  is  a  great  and  lament- 

tro  Cheniistrv  ^In  iiig  thaf  which  rm'.-irds  the  ve.ssel,  which  is  ev erv  where  air-tiglit,  except  ‘j,  ^  oontentui  spirit.  1  i.s  active  mind,  ..lile  mistake,  that  inUlkctual  and  moral  pht- 
tro  v.iienii.arv,  iH  mg  m.i  vvin  II  n  p  J  i  ■  *  i -..i  •  c  -  '  i  '  indeed,  continued,  as  it  would  wem,  to  exert  /y,.y,n/iu  cm  he  rniiiiirehcMdcd  nnlv  In/ 

.siipiKised  action  of  electricity  in  the  prodne-  nUhe  Ixittorn,  ami  which  is  formed  of  hue  la.st.almost  with  as  unwearied  ar-  . 


n  wire-gauze,amlinthciippcrpart,wherethere  i  _  ,  ^i’>  .-'i  ^  ,l  *  *7 '*nvviarie  ar-  |)hili»soplier.s.  \  onng  phito.sophcrs,  fur  such 

us  is  a  chimney  fin- carrviiig  otf  the  foul  air.—  f  Besides  the  volume  which  we  „re  all  children,  and  much  more  rational 

T  The  air  admitted  through  the  gauze, suffices  !‘p.  and  pre- 

I-  to  keep  ui)  the  flame  ;which,in  its  comhu.stion,  '  Days  of  a  Philosopher,  which  he  ,„,red  to  imderstand  and  to  relish  the  oper- 

r»  produces  enough  of  carlKHiic  acid  and  nitro-  ,i,„  i  J**  7l*^  ’  j- A.xkachild 

,1  gen  to  prevent  the  fire-damp,  when  inflamed  "  !.  ’  e  ^¥hh  old,  what  a  brute, Such  as  a 

-  within  the  cylinder,  from  eommimicating  the  'i’^  . .  i  cannot,  and 


f . ►  .  ...  .  .  1  ,  I  I  A'  I  •  •  I  I  •*  IIUIIIIR  lllis  IHTIUU,  Iins  IR'CM 

mortal  honor  upon  that  illustrious  Imdy ;  who  produces  enough  of  car  home  acid  ami  mtro- 

thus  forgot  not  only  all  feelings  of  mutual  gen  to  prevent  the  hre-damp,  when  mfianied  on  the  :30th  of  Mav  1829  He  had  on- 

jealonsy,  but  even  the  peenliar  and  extnior-  within  the  eylimler,  from  eommimicating  the  ir:;red  inlat  ci'v  L  beforcTand  ;d,fnmH.'i7rs\];e  fi7st  timVthe”au7:Vi^^^ 
dinary  hostility  produced  hy  the  war,  winch  cxplo.sion  to  what  is  v^thont.  he  heretofore  attackedhv  an  apop'e.xy  after  he  !  ^  or  is  inim  Ibro  0^?^!  e^ 

then  raged  between  the  two  mviintncs  1,1  tbcir  .1.^^  ive  element,  thus  cangbt  mid  detain-  a^cd  h  m  “  ,  7,^  "7^'fhe  v^i  aTonce 

admiration  of  genius,  and  their  zeal  for  the  ed,  is  therefore  not  only  rendered  harmless,  ,  ,„nrnin<r  *  ^  7  7- '' 

interests  of  philosophy.  I'ot  acTnally  itself  helps  to  furnish  the  miner  ,  ,  ....  ,  I”-”'®  I'«" 

Iti  the  interesting  and  extraordiiiarv  nature  with  light,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  evidence,  say.s  his  biographer,  non,  and  that  he  has  Ix-en  much  m  the  hnb- 

of  its  annoimeement.s  the  Bakcrian  I.Vture  of  eyiindcr  being  filled  with  a  steady  green  flame,  h**  desired  than  that  which  vve  have  m  it  of  discnminating.  Ask  linn  again,  what 

1807  was  as  splendid  a  production  as  that  of  ari.sing  from  the  comhustion  of  the  hydrogen,  bi.--tory  of  Davy,  that  a  long  life  is  not  ne-  a  child  can  do  that  a  brute  cannot,  or  to  di.s- 
tJie  former  year  There  are  certain  siilistan-  which  has  Ikm  ii  admitted  to  eoiitaet 'with  the  cessary  to  e.iahle  an  individual  to  make  e.x-  tingiiish  lietween  the  rational  and  the  ani- 
cps  ns  the  ivader  is  aware  known  in  ehem-  heat,  hut  cannot  carry  back  tbe  inflammation  tniordinary  progress  in  any  mtelleetiial  pur-  mal  powers,  and  he  will  soon  convince  you 
i.strv  bv  the  name  of  alkalis,  of  which  imtash  it  lias  received  to  tbe 'general  volume  without,  f'."'  7"  "  «  ill  devote  hims<>lf  with  all  that  he  is  not  merely  able  to  unrier.stand,  but 

and  so<la  are  the  principal  Tlies<>  .snh.staii-  Armed  with  this  admirahle  i»roteetion,  there-  strength,  fins  eminent  jier-  that  he  has  studied,  and  studied  with  effect. 


■u.iiig  11  ..J  uij  1  .ijr  <1111,1  uc  iiitn,  or  Ins  minit  brought  to  it  e.xcept 

had  gone  to  m;d,  expired  at  an  early  hour  in  py  jjg  Qvvn  voluntary  act, and  he  will  at  once 
tfie  morning.  prove  that  he  has  the  power  of  iliscrimina- 

‘  No  better  evidence,’  says  his  biographer,  tion,  and  that  he  has  Iieen  much  in  the  hab- 
‘can  b«‘  ilesired  than  that  which  we  have  in  it  of  discriminating.  .Ask  him  again,  what 
the  hi.story  of  Davy,  that  a  long  life  is  not  ne-  a  child  can  do  that  a  brute  cannot,  or  to  di.s- 
ccssarv  to  e.iahle  an  individnul  to  make  e.x-  tingiiish  lietween  the  rational  and  the  ani- 


i.stry  by  the  name  of  alkali 
and  soda  are  the  priiici|ml 


ces,  chemists  had  hitherto'in  vain  exhausted  fore,  the  miner  advances  without  risk,  and  'v«-S  parly  in  the  arena  where  he  the  powers  of  mmd  as  distinct  from  matter. 

Jheir  ingenuity,  and  the  resources  of  their  art,  with  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  work,  'yon  Ins  distinction  ;  and  the  fact,  as  we  haye  He  will  convince  yon  that  he  has  ^udicd 

inendcavoringtodecompo.se  Theoiilvsuii-  into  reees.ses  which  formerly  he  would  not  alf'ady  remarked,  is  a  proof  how  diligently  b.tth  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 

stance  po8«>s.siiig alkaline  properties,th(‘com-  bave  dared  to  enter.  The  .safety  lamp  ha.s  must  have  exerei.sed  his  meiita  faculties  |„s  nature-tbat  he  has  made  great  progress 
position  of  wbicli  bad  lieen  ascertained,  was  already  beimthe  means  of  saving  many  lives,  the  few  years  that  cla,)sed  lx-  vv.-mi  ,n  the  e.xercise  and  improvement  of  his  in- 

mnmonia  whieh  is  a  gas,  and  is  therefore  and  has  enabled  e.xten.sive  mine.s,  or  portions  bis  lx.yhcxxl,  am  his  hrst  ap|xjaraiicp  heh^^  telleetiial  powers-that  he  is  quite  rompe- 

called  a  volatile  alkali;  and  this  having  lx*eii  of  mines,  to  l«  wrought,  which,  hut  for  its  P*'*''*®-  Although,  during  this  time,  he  mm  to  decide  qnestimis  of  right  and  wrong 
found  to  be  a  comjxMind  of  certain  propor-  as.si8taiiee,  must  bave  r.-mained  unprodiie-  underetand^  bis  obligation  to  pur- 

tions  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  an  opinion  tiye 


y  been  the  means  of  saving  nianv  lives,  ifiif'"?  th*'  Ip"'  years  that  ela|)sed  Ixtwixm  in  the  e.xercise  and  improvement  of  his  in¬ 
is  enabled  e.xten.sive  mines,  or  portions  bis  ImivImxxI,  and  liis  first  ap|>earaiicp  before  telleetiial  powers — that  he  is  quite  rompe- 
les,  to  lx?  wrought,  wbicli,  but  for  its  public.  .Altliongli,  during  ibis  lime,  be  mm  to  decide  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
nee,  must  bave  remained^  unprodiie-  ******  waroely  any  one  to  guide  bis  studies,  or  — and  to  understand  bis  obligation  to  pur- 
Till'  coal  owners  of  the  norlliern  dis-  c'*'** *'**'‘®''  *'*'**  p*'"'«*-'Ii  .'pU  notvv  itiistami-  sue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Question 


ascertain  this  poinUand  engaged  in  the  inves-  timonv  of  vvhat  they  felt  to  be  the  merit  of  '  m?  wm  eonvniee  yon  unu  ms  percepuons  on 

tigation  with  ireat  hoiH-s  ofsorn  ss,  from  the  this  invention.  e.xjxTiment.s,  so  many  literary  productions,  „,oral  subjects  are  accurate  and  clear-aml 

wirpassing  powers  of  deeomixisition  wliieb  ‘'fhe  transformations  of  chemistry,’  re-  «**.**  «<>  many  splendid  and  valuable  di.si-ov-  that  he  is  far  more  nice  in  his  discriminations 

lie  had  found  to  lielong  to  hi.s  new  agent,  the  marks  Mr.  John  F.  W.  Herschel, ‘by 'which  mps,  extemled  on  ly  over  a  space  not  quite  than  adults.  ,  ,  •  T-  n 

galvanic  influence  The  manner  in  whieh  he  we  are  enabled  to  eonvert  the  most  apimr-  thirty  years.  He  had  not  completed  his  nhy-  1  he  operations  and  relations  of  intellects 
pursued  this  object,  is  among  the  most  inte-  ently  iisele.ss  materials  into  im|X)rtant  objects  year  when  he  died.  Nor  was  Davy  and  atfections,  are  not  only  some  of  the 
resting  specimens  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  arts,  are  opening  up  to  us,  every  dav,  m'“r«‘ly_  a  man  ot  smenee.  His  gimeral  ac-  commonest  things  in  the  world,  and  within 
onrecord.  Oneof  themost  imixn-tant  of  the  sources  of  wealth  and  eonveiiience,  of  which  qmrements  were  diversihed  and  e.xtensive.—  the  comprehension  of  children,  but  they 
laws  of  galvanic  decomposition,  which  he  former  ages  had  no  idea,  and  which  have  Up  ''•is  familiar  with  the  principal  eontinen-  have  a  wider  .seo|>e,  a  larger  field  of  opera- 
had  previouslv  di.srovered  was  that,  when  lx?en  pure  gifts  of  science  to  man.  Every  '«*  lang'ia^ps,  and  wrote  Ins  own  with  an  el-  ,ion,  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
anv  substance  was  subjected  to  this  stWs  department  of  art  has  felt  their  influence,  and  oquenee  not  usually  fi.umi  nisineiititic  vv  orks.  principles  of  action,  rnore  extensi  ve  and 
of  action  its  oxigen  (an  ingredient  which  new  instances  are  continuallv  ocemring,  of  All  his  writings,  indeed,  show  the  scholar,  „H,re  lasting  results,  and  consequently  great- 
nearlv  all’sul«tances  contain)  was  developed  fhe  nnlimiteil  resources  which  this  wonder-  **/***.»**«  *<?ver  of  elegant  literatiire  a.s  well  as  .t  interest  and  sublimity,  than  any  other  por- 
at  vvhat  Is  called  the  positive  end  or  pole  of  fill  science  develoiies  in  the  most  sterile  ywnis  the  mgenions  and  accoinpli.shed  philoso|*er.  ,io„.  of  the  great  universe, 
the  current  of  electricity  while  whenever  of  nature.  Not  to  mention  the  impulse  whieh  Like  almost  all  those,  who  have  greatly  di^  The  .action  ot  every  particle  of  matter  on 
any  hydrogen  or  inflammable  Matter  was  its  progress  has  given  to  a  host  of  other  sei-  jingii^hed  themselves  in  the  world  of  mtel-  ,iv..ry  other  particle  of  matter  in  this  vast 
present  it  uniformly  appeared  at  the  opposite  ences;  what  strange  and  unexpected  results  lect,  he  selmed  his  one  favorite  path,  aixl  .  reation,  and  the  intimate  and  numerous 
ornegaUvepole.  Pixi-eeding  upon  this  prin-  has  it  not  brought  to  light  in  its  application  persevered  in  it  with  great  energy  ;  while  he  c.ur.lMnations  and  changes  among  the  atoms 
ciple,  therefore,  Davy  commen^d  his  work  to  some  of  the  most  u?ommon  objects.?-  nevertheless  revered  vvisdom  and  genius  in  ot  matter,  present  delightful  and  usefid  sub- 
with  a  fixed  alkali ;  and  at  first  submitted  it,  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  conceived  that  ***  ffiPic  manifestations.  jeets  of  investigation  and  of  knowledge  to 

dissolved  in  water  to  the  galvanic  action. _  linen  rags  were  capable  of  producing  more  Of  the  religious  opinions  and  feelings  of  every  one  who  has  (lerceptions  or  feelings  ; 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  water  alone  f/ian  their  own  weight  of  sugar,  by  the  simple  Sir  Hiimphn  y  Davy  we  know  very  little.-—  and  deserve  the  attention  of  every  rational 
was  decomposed,  nothing  being  disengaged  agency  of  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abiin-  The  following  striking  sentence  is  found  in  being.  But  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  and 
by  tlie  experiment  but  oxigen  and  hydrogen,  dant  acids  ? — that  dry  bones  could  be  a  mag-  one  of  his  moral  works.  ‘  I  envy,’  <ays  he,  licarr  on  he.iri,  and  of  mind  and  matter  on 
the  ingredients  ofthat  fluid,  which  passed  off  azine  of  nutriment,  capable  of  presi'rvation  ‘no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  orhera;  each  otler,  h  as  much  more  important  and 

as  usual,  the  former  at  the  positive,  the  latter  for  years,  and  ready  to  yield  up  their  suste-  not  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  1  sublime,  than  any  thing  that  ever  has  or 


matter  on 
I  this  vast 
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er  can  exist  or  take  place  uitiong  mere  mate¬ 
rial  substances,  as  tbe  eternal  <leslii)ies  of 
nations  are  above  the  floating  of  dust  in  tbe 
air,  or  tbe  rumbling  of  pebides  upon  tbe 
shore. 

Every  power  of  intellect  and  betirt,  rea¬ 
son,  understanding,  love,  batreil,  fear,  anger, 
generosity,  revenge,  ambition,  benevolence, 
and  malice, are  all  engines  for  iniml  to  act  on 
mind,  and  heart  heart.  Every  ciiannel 
of  commerce  or  intercourse  in  civilized  so¬ 
ciety,  every  ship,  frigate  and  packet,  every 
steam-lKMit,  staire-coacb,  canal  or  rail-  oad, 
every  mail-cariirr  and  every  po.<tmnster,  and 
above  all,  tbe  I’ress,  acting  tbrougb  (piar- 
terly,  weekly,  and  daily  journals,  tbrougb 
school-books,  atid  volumiuous  octavos,  cpiar- 
tosand  folios,  are  vehicles  I'or  carrying  mind,  j 
as  on  tbe  wings  of  tbe  wind,  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  ro  the  Other,  that  it  may  take 
root  atid  bear  fruit,  both  in  tbe  present  and 
future  generfitinns. 

How  dcligbifni  and  animating  would  be 
the  reflection,  if  tbe  operations  and  inter¬ 
course  (d’tnimis  and  beari.s  produce  nothing 
lint  good  fruit.  Il<»w  consoling  and  bow 
glorious  would  be  ibe  thought,  that  all  the 
relations  and  intercourse  in  a  universe  of 
minds  were  only  calculated  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  them,  tind  render  them  more  worthy 
of  themstdve.s,  and  more  like  tin  ir  Creator. 

But  the  vast  and  genend  scene  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  nuns  presented  in  our 
race  by  perverted  action.s,  anri  influences  ol' 
intellects  and  heart.s  on  each  other,  give.s  us, 
at  every  stc|»,  tbe  meiancludy  intelligence, 
that  such  is  not  the  fact  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  bad  influences  among  minds 
will  jtrodiice  their  degradation  and  ruiti  by 
more  rapid  steps,  than  any  influences,  how¬ 
ever  good,  can  raise  them  to  the  elevation 
and  the  dignity  which  it  is  their  privilege 
and  their  power  tfu  imsses-s.  One  corrupt 
mind  will  spread  contagion  and  death  far 
and  wide,  especially  among  yottn^  men  com¬ 
ing  within  its  influence  at  the  lime,  and  to 
iinhorn  millions,  who  will  for  centuries  he 
travelling  in  quick  succession  along  the  road 
lined  and  strewed  with  immortal  ruins,  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  enemy  of  himself  and  bis  race. 

It  is  still  more  lamentnlde  to  ri  fleet,  that 
many  arrangements  in  civil,  ortlie  self-sty  h  d 
genteel  society,  prcsi-nt  every  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  the  ingenuity  anil  the  malice  of 
a  council  of  fiends  could  devi.se,  to  (udduce 
one  general  havoc  of  young  nvn.  Jbit  as  it 
is  more  the  part  of  w  i.sdom  and  benevolence 
to  act  than  to  weep — to  do  what  can  he  done 
to  restore  this  vast  heap  of  ruins,  than  to 
waste  onr  lives  in  lamentations  about  it,  we 
will  for  tbe  present  dismiss  the  bad,  and  in¬ 
vite  onr  readers  and  all  their  friends  to  act, 
individually,  nniledly,  promptly,  and  vigo¬ 
rously,  to  secure  tbe  good. 


GEOLOGY. 

MICA  S  I.  .V  T  K  . 

I.M  the  side-walk  directly  in  ^front  of  the 
Tremont  llonsi',  Boston,  are  several  large 
and  handsome  stone  slabs,  brought  from  Bol¬ 
ton,  a  small  town  twelve  miles  ea.st  of  llart- 
fortl,  Ct.  .'V  person  walking  tbrongii  the 
city,  may  observe  here  and  there  many  oth¬ 
er  stones  of  the  same  kind,  wbicb  have  re¬ 
cently  Iteen  used  to  replace  others  not  as  well 
fitted  to  their  purpose. 

In  Providence,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  stone 
composing  their  side-walks  wtis  apparently 
procured  from  tbe  same  quarry  in  the  land 
of  steady  habits,  and  soliditv  <d‘  character 
among  the  inbiibitant.s,  no  less  than  in  the 
Itare  rocks  they  cultivate.  In  Hartford  yon 
are  again  introduced  to  tbe  Bolutu  friend,  at 
almost  every  step  in  your  walks. 

As  tbe  roek  here  mentioned  is  less  firm 
and  durable  than  that  de.scribed  in  onr  Iasi, 
tbe  edges  and  corners  of  tbe  slabs,  after  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  tbe  re|)eated  heavy  footsteps 
of  liie  throngs  of  travellers  eoiistar.tly  pre.ss- 
mg  forward  in  pursuit  of  tbe  more  precious 
niiiu'rals,  they  gradually  crumble  or  wear 
away  so  as  to  leave  ebasnis  in  tbe  walk, 

if  a  little  of  the  .sand  and  dust  tbn.s  crum¬ 
bled  off  from  this  rock  bespread  in  tbe  band, 
tbe  grains  of  quartz  and  ilie  fine  scales  of 
mica  may  be  very  distinctly  perceived.  Aiul 
these  two  ingredients,  when  united  in  a  rock 
in  the  form  of  a  slate,  are  called  mica  slate, 
wiricb  ivns  tbe  third  sulistance  funned  from 
the  original  chaotic,  ocean  ;  granite  and  gne¬ 
iss,  which  were  descrilied  in  our  two  last 
oumliers,  lieiog  the  oldest. 

•  The  specimen  of  mica  slate  here  referred 
U>,  is  not  the  common  kind.  In  most  depo¬ 
sits  of  this  rock,  the  quartz  ami  mica  are  so 
minutely  mi.xed,  as  not  to  he  distingnislicii 
when  in  the  rock,  or  wlien  pniverized.tliongli 
in  this  they  cun  lie  distinguished  very  clear¬ 
ly.  .Most  de^Kisits  of  mien  slate  are  also  di.s- 
tinguisheil  by  an  nridiilating  or  uneven  sur- 
fiice,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  side-walks 
and  floors,  though  it  is  much  used  in  many 
parts  of  New  England,  when  in  that  state, 
ibr  bridges  over  brooks  and  small  streams  of 


water.  Tbe  quarry  in  Bolton,  however, 
furnishes  slabs  of  a  very  large  .size  and  per¬ 
fectly  level  as  well  ns  smooth,  and  of  less 
thickness  than  can  be  procured  from  any  oth¬ 
er  rock  excejit  tbe  common  slate  used  for 
roofing  bouses  and  schools.  If  specimens 
of  tbe  Bolton  rock  be  pulverized,  tbe  grains 
of  quartz  and  the  scales  of  mica  thus  pro- 
(iuced,  would  probably  answer  well  to  spread 
upon  pictures,  signs,  &c.  to  give  them  a  be¬ 
spangled  aud  glittering  aspect. 

M  ica  slate  is  not  only  one  of  tbe  most  abiiii- 
Idant  rocks  upon  tbe  earth,  but  cotitaius  a 
I  greater  variety  and  larger  deposits  of  other 
itiiueruls,  than  any  other  rock.  'J'bere  are 
fictpiently  deposited  in  it,  beds  of  granite, 
and  of  quartz  and  felspar,  in  distinct  masses. 
It  often  alternates  w  itb  gneis.s,  and  sometimes 
contains  birge  betls  of  that  ruck.  Common 
slate, or aigdiite, is fretjnenlly  a.s.suciated  with 
it,  and  it  is  even  diflicnit,  in  tnany  cases,  to 
decide  to  w  hich  of  tbe  two  rocks  a  particu¬ 
lar  stratum  bcluiigs;  us  it  partakes  partly  of 
the  character  of  both,  .'Mica  slate  of  ten  runs 
into  talco.se  slate,  and  there  again  geologists 
are  fr<;(piently  at  a  loss  which  to  cull  a  giv¬ 
en  rock,  mica  slate  or  tulcose  slate. 

The  less  common  mineral.®,  sticb  as  gar¬ 
nets,  stanrotide,  actytiolite,  and  many  others, 
,ire  deposited  in  iniea  slate  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  tbun  in  any  other  rock.  'I'be  tnetals 
idso,  siicb  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cobalt, 
iron,  &c.  have  found  their  ta-ds  in  mica  slate 
oftenertban  in  any  other  rock.  In  view  of  the 
great  abninlance  of  this  rock,  constituting  as 
it  does  a  Ittrge  portion  of  the  tnonntains  nit¬ 
on  the  eartli,  and  its  riches  iti  tbe  precious 
and  useful  metals,  with  its  numerous  asso- 
( i..tcs  in  other  rocks  and  other  minerals,  it 
constitutes  a  very  interesting  part  of  onr 
globe;  and  is  certainly  not  les.s  tieserving  of 
being  know  n  by  every  man,  woman  and  child 
upon  the  earth,  than  tbe  situation  or  exis¬ 
tence  of  tbe  Mississippi  anil  the  Amazon,  or 
England,  Fraiire,  or  even  tbe  name  of  tbe 
town  it)  which  they  reside. 


APPARATUS. 


T  H  r  P  c  I.  I.  E  T . 


S  iii-ORs  have  a  bettor  practical  knowledge 
of  pulleys  than  tbe  most  learned  profes.sors 
of  science.  ^I’bey  art;  familiar  willi  every 
rope  in  a  ship,  and  almost  every  ro|)t!  is  con- 
in'cted  in  some  way  with  a  |)iilley.  No  one 
of  the  simple  elementary  instriiment.s  is  so 
mncli  ti.sed  in  tbe  art  of  navigation.  It  is 
also  much  used  in  raising  heavy  bodies  of 
many  kinds  in  varionssitnations  upon  land. 
By  tin;  use  of  this  in.strinnent,  tbe  pillars  of 
buildings, and  buildings  tbeniseivcs,  are  fixed 
in  tiieir  places,  anil  moved  from  one  place 
to  another. 

'I'be  pulley,  however,  is  nothing  tnore  iban 
a  modification  of  tbe  lever,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  illustrated  in  tbe  fortner  numbers 
of  the  Lveemn.  By  the  single  pulley  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  diagram  it  i-  evident  that  a 
pound  will  precisely  hi. lance  a  pound  ;  and 
of  course,  that  no  power  is  gained  by  the  use 
of  one  pulley  simply.  'I'be  ndvunftige  of  a 
single  pnlb^y  is  in  giving  ati  opportunity  to 
apply  strength  to  greater  advantage,  and  for 
a  longer  time.  In  drawing  water  from  a 
well,  a  person  can  exert  bis  strength  to  great¬ 
er  advantage  by  apjilying  it  to  a  rope  over  a 
pulley,  than  by  drawing  directly  u|»oii  tbe 
bucket.  'I'here  is  a  still  greater  advantage, 
in  raising  weights  into  the  third  or  fourth 
story  of  a  Imilding,  by  tbe  use  of  a  |tnllev, 
over  a  direct  application  of  tbe  limbs,  wbicb 
in  tnany  cases  would  be  nearly  impracti¬ 
cable. 

Where  one  or  more  movable  pulleys  are 
connected  with  fixed  ones,  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  power;  that  is,  one  {Kiiind  may  be 
made  to  balance  or  move  more  tbati  a  pound. 
Where  there  is  one  tnovable  (mlley  and  one 
fixed,  one  pound  connected  w  ith  a  cord  pas¬ 
sing  from  the  fixed  pulley  round  tbe  movable 
one  over  that  fixed,  will  balance  two  pounds 
suspcttJqd  to  tbe  movable  one.  If  there  are 


two  movable  pulleys  and  two  fixed  ones,  one 
pound  will  balance  four;  that  is,  tbe  pro¬ 
portion  of  power  gained,  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  movable  pulleys  multiplied  by 
two. 

Tbe  readers  wilt  understand,  that  the  cot 
represents  but  one  among  numerous  forms 
of  tbe  pulley  ;  tlmt  it  is  common  to  have  the 
sbives  by  tlie  side  of  each  other,  instead  of 
being  aliove  tbe  other;  and  tliat  a  block  in- 
steail  of  containing  one  or  two  pulleys,  soiiie- 
tinies  contains  three  or  four;  though  tbe 
principle  is  tbe  same  in -all  cases,  whatever 
tbe  iiutnber  or  size  or  form  of  the  instru¬ 
ments. 


Scientific  Tracts. 

When  tlie  editor  of  the  F'ainily  Lyceum 
contemplated,  and  after  be  bad  commenced 
a  weekly  paper,  bis  design  was  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  bis  interest  and  connection  in  tbe 
Scientific, 'Tracts  ;  lielieving  a.s  be  did  then, 
and  ns  he  does  now,  that  they  might  aiil 
each  other  in  tbe  great  cause  of  Education. 
After  more  reflection,  however,  and  some 
trial,  in  tbg  management  of  tbe  Lyceum,  be 
lias  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
for  tbe  interest  of  tbe  common  cause,  for 
liim  to  devote  bis  undivided  attention  to 
one  w'ork,  and  has  therefore  resigned  tbe 
‘  'Tracts’  into  the  hands  of  another.  This 
be  does  w  itb  less  regret  from  tbe  confident 
belief  that  they  have  gone  into  abler  l.and.s, 
and  that  they  will  be  still  more  interesting 
and  useful  than  under  their  former  conduc¬ 
tor. 

The  former  Editor  of  tbe  Tracts,  and  the 
present  editor  of  the  Lyceum,  can  hardly 
refrain  on  tbe  present  occasion,  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  tbe  repeated  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  favors  he  has  received  from  numer¬ 
ous  individuals  and  from  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  in  aid  of  his  bumble  efl'urtsto  advance 
the  great  and  common  cause  of  education. 
■And  be  cannot  fail  of  being  gratified  and 
animated  with  the  brighter  and  still  brighter 
prospects  tliat  this  same  cause  w  ill,  in  truth 
and  in  deed  soon  become  tlie  c.au.se  of  tbe 
bnman  family  and  of  every  member  of  the 
human  family — that  every  man,  woman  and 
cliild  nj)on  onr  globe  will  not  merely  have 
the  blessing  of  being  educated,  but  of  edu¬ 
cating'  themselves. 

Sugar. 

Sugar  is  proilnccd,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  al¬ 
most  all  vegetables,  and  from  iliirerent  parts  ol 
the  plant,  but  chiefly  tlie  stem,  roof,  and  flower  ; 
and  there  are  many  of  them  in  wliicii  the  quan- 
lily  is  sufficient  to  enable  tbe  grower  to  col¬ 
lect,  concentrate,  and  purify  it  for  use.  Of  these, 
liie  chief  are  the  sacciiarum  orticinarum,  or  su¬ 
gar-cane;  the  acer  saecliariniim,  or  sugar-ma¬ 
ple,  aud  a  variety  of  beta,  denominated  i!ie  red 
beet-root.  Besides  tliese,  the  iidiahitants  of  New 
Spain  |)rocure  sugar  from  the  agave  .Americana, 
and  otliers  from  the  aselepias  syriaca,  and  zea 
mays,  or  Indian  corn.  Nor  are  tlic  inliahilanis 
of  tiigli  northern  latitudes  wfiolly  de.stiiute  of 
vegetables  wliich  fuinish  this  useful  article  ;  for 
at  Kamscliatka  it  i.s  obtained  from  the  heralcum 
-yphoiidylium,  and  llic  fuciis  saceliarinus. 

.Sugai,  w  lien  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent; 
and  if  ery.-.tallized,  colourless  ;  iiut  w  hen  gran¬ 
ular,  of  a  pure  glossy  white,  soluble  in  water 
and  aleoliol,  without  smell,  and  widi  the  taste  ol 
-im|)le  sweetness,  totally  void  of  flavor.  It  melts 
by  lieat  into  a  clear,  yellow  isli,  tenacious  liquid  ; 
and  wlien  kindled,  liuriis  witli  a  strung  flame, 
and  a  very  puiigent  acid  vapour.  With  the  ni¬ 
tric  acid  it  is  convertible  cliielly  into  the  oxalic 
acid.  It  is  a  most  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  one 
of  liie  most  grateful  and  (wlicn  in  mixture)  one 
of  tlie  most  nutriiive  of  all  the  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Sugar  is  never  found  pure,  and  very  rarely  in  a 
state  approaching  to  purity  ;  for  it  is  always  in¬ 
timately  combined  with  mucilage  and  other  veg¬ 
etable  principles,  to  which  it  largely  imparts  its 
peculiar  taste. 

CANE  SUG.VR. 

Saccharum  officinarum. — Linn. 

The  plant  from  which  tliis  useful  material  is 
commonly  obtained  is  the  saccharum  oflicinarum 
ofLinnieus.  It  is  prepared  from  the  expressed 
juice  boiled  with  tlie  addition  of  quick-lime,  or 
common  vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be  extracted 
also  from  a  niniiherof  plants,  as  the  maple,  birch, 
wheat,  corn,  beet-root,  skirret,  parsnips,  dried 
grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  in  alcohol.  The  alco¬ 
hol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  untouched,  which  fails  to  the  bottom. 

It  may  be  taken  info  the  stomach  in  very  large 
quantities,  without  prwiuring  any  bad  conse¬ 
quences,  although  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its 
mischievous  etfecis,  by  relaxing  the  stomach, 
and  thus  inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in 
pharmacy,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lozen¬ 
ges,  aqd  other  preparations.  It  is  very  useful 
as  a  medicine,  to  favour  the  solution  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  resins,  oils,  S^c.  in  water,  and  is  given  as 
a  purgative  for  infants. 


Sugar  is  every  where  the  basis  of  that  which 
is  called  sweetness.  Its  presence  is  previously 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  taking  place  of  vinous 
fermentation.  Its  extraction  from  plants  which 
afford  it  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  its  re- 
tinenient  for  the  common  uses  of  life,  in  a  pure 
and  separate  state,  are  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  chemical  manufactures.  The  sugar¬ 
cane,  however,  yields  sugar  in  a  proportioR  so 
•nuch  larger  than  that  in  which  the  same  matter 
is  to  be  obtained  from  any  other,  that  only  this 
cane  has  been  as  yet  cultivated  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  allbrding  sugar  to  the  extraction  of 
the  manufacturer.  This  cane  has  been  from  the 
most  ancient  times  known  in  Asia. 

Of  its  produce,  some  small  proportion  appears 
to  have  been,  during  the  greatness  of  ancient 
Rome,  iniported  by  circuitous  channels  info  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  progress  of  the  subsequent  ages, 
the  plant  itsclt  became  known  in  Europe,  and 
w  as  introduced  into,  cultivation.  Before  the  da® 
ta  ol  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  cultivation  in  tipain  ;  the  Spaniards  carried 
out  plants  of  the  sugar  cane  to  America  ;  but  the 
plant  had  been,  even  before,  propagated  in  this 
hemisphere.  They  had  not  long  been  seated  in 
tlicir  new  colonial  territories  before  they  made 
sugar  a  principle  article  in  their  agriculture  and 
manufacture.  It  has  continued  ever  since  to  be 
the  principle  produce  of  the  European  colonial 
[  territories  in  the  West  India  isles.  It  is  produc¬ 
ed  also  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  East.  The 
.Anglo-.Ainericans  extract  it  from  the  maple  free. 
The  cane  is  a  produce  of  all  the  South  Sea  isles 
of  late  discovery. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manufaefure 
in  the  A\  est  Indies.  The  plants  are  cultivated 
in  rows,  on  fields  enriched  by  such  manures  as 
can  most  easily  be  procured,  and  tilled  with  the 
plough.  They  are  annually  cut.  1  he  cuttings 
are  carried  to  the  mill.  Tliey  are  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles.  The 
mill  is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The 
parts  which  act  on  the  cancs  are  upright  cylin¬ 
ders.  Between  these,  the  canes  are  inserted, 
compressed,  squeezed  till  all  their  juice  is  ob¬ 
tained  trom  them,  and  are  themselves,  sometimes, 
even  reduced  to  powder.  One  of  these  mills  of 
the  best  construction,  bruises  cane  to  sui-h  a 
quantity  as  to  afTord  in  one  day,  10,000  gallons 
ol  juice,  when  w  rought  w  ith  only  ten  mules. 
The  expressed  juice  is  received  into  a  leaden 
bed  It  is  tliciicc  conveyed  into  a  vessel  called 
the  receiver.  The  juice  is  found  to  consist  of 
eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  sugar,  one 
part  of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From  the- 
greener  parts  of  these  canes  there  is  apt  to  be 
at  times  derived  an  acid  juice,  which  tends  to 
bring  the  whole  unseasonably  into  a  state  of  acid 
fermentation.  Fragments  of  the  ligneous  part 
ol  the  cane,  some  portions  of  mud  or  dirt,  which 
unavoidably  remain  on  the  canes,  at  the  blackish 
-uhslancc  called  tfie  crust,  which  coated  the 
canes  at  tlie  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter  into  con¬ 
taminating  mixture  with  the  juice.  From  the 
receiver  the  juice  is  conductcil  along  a  wooden 
'gutter  lined  willi  lead,  to  the  boiling  house.  Iti 
the  boiling-house  it  is  received  into  copper-pans, 
or  cauldrons,  which  have  the  name  of  clarifiers. 
Ol  tliese  claritiers  liie  number  and  the  capacity 
must  lie  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cancs, 
and  tlie  extent  of  ilia  sugar  plantation  on  which 
llie  work  is  carried  on.  Each  clarifier  has  a 
syplioii  or  cock,  by  which  the  liquor  is  to  he 
drawn  otf.  Each  hangs  over  a  separate  fire  ; 
and  this  fire  must  he  .so  confined,  that  Iiy  the 
drawing  of  an  iron  slider,  fitted  to  the  chimney, 
the  fire  may  at  any  time  be  put  out.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  operation,  the  stream  of  juice  from 
the  receiver  fills  the  clarifier  with  fresh  liquor. 
Lime  in  pow  der  is  added,  in  order  to  lake  up  the 
oxalic  acid  and  llie  carbonaceous  matters  which 
are  mingled  w  ith  the  juice.  The  lime  aho  in 
the  new  salts,  into  the  conipositioii  of  wliich  it 
now  enters,  adds  itself  to  the  sugar,  as  a  part  of 
that  wliicli  is  to  he  retained  I  y  the  process.  The 
lime  is  to  he  used  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat 
less  tlian  a  pint  of  this  substance  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  liquor.  When  it  is  in  loo  great 
quantities,  however,  it  is  apt  to  de.sfroy  a  part  of 
tlie  pure  saccharine  matter.  Some  persons  em¬ 
ploy  alkaline  ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime,  for  the 
puipose  of  extracting  the  extraneous  matter; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  lime,  judiciously 
used,  might  answer  better  than  other  substance 
whatsoever.  The  liquor  is  now  to  be  heated 
almost  to  ebullition.  The  heat  dissolves  the  me¬ 
chanical  union,  and  thus  favors  the  chemical 
changes  in  its  different  parts.  When  the  proper 
heat  appears,  from  a  rising  scum  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  liquor,  to  have  been  produced,  the  fire  is 
then  extinguished  by  the  application  of  the  dam¬ 
per.  In  tills  state  of  the  liquor,  the  greater  part 
of  the  impurities,  lieiiig  ditlerent  in  specific  grav¬ 
ity  from  the  pure  saccharine  solution,  and  being 
al.so  of  such  a  nature  as  to  j-ield  more  readily  to 
the  chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought  up  to 
(he  surface  in  a  scum.  After  this  scum  has 
been  sufficiently  formed  on  the  cooling  liquor, 
(his  liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off,  either  by  a 
syphon,  which  raises  a  pure  stream  through  tho 
scum,  or  by  a  cock  draw  ing  the  liquor  at  the  hot-, 
tom  from  under  the  scum.  The  scum  in  either 
case  sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows  ; 
and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as  not 
to  bend  to  any  intermixture  with  the  liquor., 
Tlic  liquor  draw  n,  after  this  purification,  from 
tlie  boiler,  is  received  into  a  gutter  or  channel,. 

'  y  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  grand  copper,  or 
evaporating  boiler.  If  made  from  good  canes, 
and  properly  clarified,  it  will  now  appear  almost 
tran-iparent.  In  this  copper  the  liquor  is  heated 
to  actual  ebullition.  The  scum  raised  to  the 
surface  by  the  boiling,  is  skimmed  off  as  it  rises. 
The  ebullition  is  continued  till  there  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  iliniinutioii  in  the  quantity  of  the  li¬ 
quor.  The  liquor  now  appears  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  Madeira  wine.  It  is  at  last  transferred 
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into  a  second  and  smaller  copper.  An  addition 
of  lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the 
thickening  liquor,  to  detach  superabundant  acid, 
and  to  favor  the  formation  of  the  sugar.  If  the 
liquor  be  now  in  its  proper  state,  the  scum  rises 
in  large  bubbles,  with  very  little  discolouration. 
The  skimming  and  the  evaporation  together  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  transferred  into  anoth¬ 
er  smaller  boiler.  In  this  last  boiler  the  evapo¬ 
ration  is  renewed,  and  continued  till  the  liquor 
is  brought  to  that  degree  ol  thickness  at  which 
it  appears  fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  The  cooler  is 
a  shallow  wooden  vessel  of  considerable  length 
and  wideness,  commonly  of  such  a  size  as  to  con¬ 
tain  a  hogshead  of  sugar.  The  sugar,  as  it  cools,  j 
granulates,  or  runs  into  an  imperfect  crystalliza 
tion,  hy  which  it  is  separated  frotn  the  molasses 
a  mixed  saccharine  matter,  too  impure  to  be  ca 
pable  even  of  this  imperfect  crystallization, 
determine  whether  the  liquor  be  fit  to  be  taken 
from  the  last  boiler,  to  be  finally  cooled,  it 
necessary  to  take  out  a  portion  from  the  boile 
and  try  separately,  whether  it  does  not  separate 
into  granulated  sugar  and  molasses.  From  the 
cooler  the  sugar  is  removed  to  the  curing-house 
This  is  a  spacious  airy  building.  It  is  provided 
■with  a  capacious  cistern  for  the  reception  of  mo 
lasses,  and  over  the  cistern  is  erected  a  frame  of 
strong  joist  work,  unfilled  and  uncovered  Emp 
ty  hogsheads,  open  at  the  head,  boretl  at  the  bot 
tom  with  a  few  holes,  and  having  a  stalk  of  plan 
tain  leaf  thrust  through  each  of  the  holes,  while 
it  rises  at  the  same  time  through  the  inside 
the  hogshead,  are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The 
mass  of  saccharine  matter  from  the  coolers 
put  into  these  hogsheads.  The  molasses  drip  in 
to  the  cistern  through  the  spongy  plantain  stalk 
in  the  holes.  Within  the  space  of  three  weeks 
the  molasses  are  sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the 
sugar  remains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last 
brought  into  the  state  of  what  is  called  musco 
vado,  or  raw  sugar  This  is  the  general  process 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  In  this  state  our 
West  India  sugar  is  imported  into  Britain.  The 
formation  of  loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a  subsequent 
process.  In  the  Erench  West  India  Isles  it  ha 
long  been  customary  to  perforin  the  last  part  of 
tills  train  of  processes  in  a  manner  somew  hat 
different,  and  which  alfords  the  sugar  in  a  state 
of  greater  purity.  The  sugar  when  taken  from 
the  cooler,  is  here  put,  not  into  hogsheads  with 
hole.s  in  the  hottom  as  above,  but  in'o  conical 
pots,  each  of  wliich  has  at  its  bottom  a  hole  ha! 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  in  the  cominence- 
nient  of  the  process  stopped  with  a  plug.  Afte 
remaining  soinetiiiie  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  coo!  and  fixed.  It  is  then  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  hole;  the  pot  is  placed  over 
large  jir,  and  the  molasios  are  suffered  to  drip 
■away  troiii  it.  After  as  much  of  the  molasses  as 
will  easily  run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away 
the  surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  jar  is  covereil 
wi.b  a  siatiiiii  ol  fill !  clay.  The  water  oozing 
gently  ttirough  the  pores  of  the  clay  pervade 
the  whole  mass  of  sugar,  redissolves  the  molas¬ 
ses  still  reinaiiiiiig  ill  it,  with  some  parts  of  the 
sugar  itself,  and  carrying  these  off  by  the  hole 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  |)ot,  renders  that  which  re- 
.sists  the  solution  much  purer  than  the  muscova¬ 
do  sugar  made  in  the  Englisli  way.  The  sugai 
prepared  in  this  manner  is  called  clayed  sugar 
It  is  sold  lor  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
markets  than  the  nuiseovado  sugar;  hut  there  i- 
a  lossot  sugar  in  the  process  by  claying,  which 
deters  the  British  planters  from  adopting  thi- 
practice  so  generally  as  do  the  Freiicli. 

The  raw-sugars  are  still  contaminated  and  de¬ 
based  by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous  matte 
oij  and  colouring  resin.  To  free  them  from 
these  is  the  business  ol  the  European  sugar-ba 
kers  A  new  .solution  ;  clarification  with  alka 
line  substances,  fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil, 
acid,  and  other  contaminating  matters;  slow 
evaporation ;  and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable 
moulds;  are  the  processes  which  at  last  produce 
loaves  01  white  sugar. 


From  Percy  .Anecdotes. 

Battle  of  Sxakes. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  in  iny  arbor,  mv 
attention  was  engaged  by  a  straiige  sort  of 
rustling  noise  at  some  paces  di.stant.  1  look¬ 
ed  aroiiiid,  and,  to  my  asrnnisbiniMir,  bebeld 
two  snakes,  of  considerable  length,  the  otie 
piii'sning  the  otiier  with  great  celerity 
through  a  benij)  stnbble-Held.  The  agres- 
sor  wa.s  of  the  black  kind,  six  feet  long;  the 
fugitive  was  a  water  snake,  nearly  of  equal 
dimensions.  They  soon  met,  and,  in  the 
fury  of  their  first  encounter,  they  appeared 
in  an  instant  firmly  twisted  together;  and, 
whilst  their  united  tails  heat  the  ground, 
they  tried  with  open  jaws  to  lacerate 
each  other.  What  a  fell  aspect  did  they 
present!  Their  heads  were  compressed  to 
a  very  small  size;  their  eyes  flashed  fire; 
and,  after  this  confliet  had  lasted  about  five 
niiniite.s,  the  .secoml  found  means  to  disen¬ 
gage  itself  from  the  first,  and  hurried  tow¬ 
ards  a  ditch.  Its  antagonist  in.^tantly  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  posture,  and,  half  creep¬ 
ing  and  half  erect,  witli  n  majestic  mien, 
overtook  and  attacked  the  other  again, 
which  placed  it.self  in  the  .same  attitude,  and 
prepared  to  resist.  The  scene  was  uncom¬ 
mon  and  Iteautiful;  for,  thus  opposed,  they 
fought  with  their  jaws,  biting  each  other 
with  the  utmost  rage  ;  hut,  notwithstanding 
this  appearance'of  mutual  courage  and  fury, 
he  water-snake  still  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
reating  toward  the  ditch,  to  its  natural  el 


keen-eyed  black  one,  than,  twi.-iting  its  tail 
twice  roiitid  a  stalk  of  hemp,  and  seizing  its 
adversary  hy  the  throat,  not  liy  means  of  its 
jaws,  hut  hy  twisting  its  own  neck  twice 
round  that  of  the  water-snake,  it  pulled  the 
latter  hack  frojii  the  ditch.  'I’o  prevent  ude- 
feut,  the  water-snake  took  hold  likewise  of 
a  stalk  on  the  hank,  and,  hy  the  ucipiisition 
of  that  point  of  resi.staiice,  li(‘cume  a  match 
for  its  fierce  antagonist.  Strange  was  this 
to  behold  !  two  great  snake.s,  strongly  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  ground,  fastened  together  hy 
means  of  the  writhings  which  lashed  them 
to  each  other,  and  .stretched  at  their  full 
length!  They  pulled,  but  pulled  in  vain  ; 
and,  in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  exer¬ 
tion,  that  part  of  their  bodies  which  wa.s  en¬ 
twined  seemed  extremely  small,  while  the 
rest  appeared  inflated,  and  now  and  then 
convulsed  with  strong  undulations,  rapidly 
following  each  other.  Their  eves  seemed  on 
fire,  and  ready  to  start  out  of'  their  heads: 
at  one  time,  the  conflict  seemed  decided  ; 
the  water-snake  bent  it.self  into  two  great 
folds,  and,  hy  that  operation,  rendered  the 
other  more  than  commonly  outstretched. — 
The  next  minute  the  new  struggles  of  the 
black  one  gained  an  unexpected  superiority  ; 
it  acquired  two  gnat  folils  likewise,  which 
necessaiily  extended  the  body  of  its  adver- 
.sary,  in  proportion  as  it  had  contracted  its 
own.  These  efforts  were  alternate  :  victo¬ 
ry  seemed  doulitful,  inclining  sometimes  to 
the  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other ; 
until,  at  last,  the  stalk,  to  which  the  black 
snake  was  fastened,  suddenly  gave  way,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  ai-eiilent,  they  both 
plunged  into  the  ditch.  The  water  did  not 
extinguish  their  vindictive  rage  ;  for,  l*y  their 
agitatioii.s,  1  could  trace,  though  not  distin¬ 
guish,  their  mutual  attacks.  They  soon  re- 
appeared  on  the  surface,  twi.sted  together,  as 
in  their  first  onset ;  hut  the  black  snake 
seemed  to  retain  its  wonted  superiority,  for 
its  head  was  exactly  fixed  above  that  of  the 
ither,  which  lie  incessantly  pn^ssed  down 
under  the  water,  until  it  was  stifled  and  sunk. 
The  victor  no  sooner  perceived  its  enemy 
iieapahle  of  resistance,  than,  nhandoning  it 
to  the  current,  it  returned  on  shore,  atid  dis- 
tqipcared. 


sometimes  after  rains,  sometimes  without 
rains,  water,  in  so  great  a  quantity,  as  to  in¬ 
undate  the  whole  valley,  the  Prairie  of  V^e- 
siMil,  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  city. — 
'I'his  aqueous  eruption  sometimes  continues 
for  three  days,  after  whicli  the  torrent  reu¬ 
ses  to  flow.  The  opening  reseinhles  a  true 
crater,  and  the  water,  in  rushing  from  it,  is 
accom|)aiiied  with  a  loud  noise.  Similar 
phenomena  are  presented  hy  the  Fontaine- 


favorable  and  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  who  design 
lo  engage  in  the  iHisiness  of  Education  the  coming 
winter,  either  in  Stliools  or  Lyceums.  Besides  one 
lecture  a  day  for  fifteen  days,  particularly  on  ‘.he  bus- 
iiK’ss  of  teaching,  iliu>e  who  attend  the  Course  will 
have  an  op|>ortuaity  to  witness  lectures  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  ficieiice,  and  to  do  something  towards  obtain¬ 
ing  an  experimental  knowledge,  by  perforimng  exper¬ 
iments  in  presence  of  each  other.  Whether  public 
good  or  personal  emolument  is  concerned,  the  Course 


Konde,  near  to  Puiitnriier,  the  pits  of  Breme,  |  must  be  a  profitable  one  to  all  the  ladies  and  genile- 


to  the  nortli  of  the  town  of  Dormans,  and 
the  spring  situated  near  the  bridge  of  Cleron. 


Eruptiojts  of  Gas. 

M.  Fourner  observed,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Pontighaiid,  in  Auvergne,  a  great 
erupottion  office  carbonic  acid,  which  is- 
iies  through  fissures  in  the  ancient  rork.s. 
'I’lie  bursting  forth  of  the  gas  is  attended 
with  a  pretty  loud  noise.  The  temperature 
of  the  gas  is  so  high,  as  to  effect  materially 
that  of  the  cavities  and  galleries  of  the 
mines  in  wliich  it  collects:  this  temperature 
assimilates  the  plienomenon  to  that  of  hot 
springs,  and  proves  that  the  gas  comes  from 
i  great  depth.  ’Phis  gas,  he  further  notices, 
has  acted  on  the  veins  in  a  singular  manner 
hy  dissolving  the  minerals,  that  yield  to 
its  influence,  and  leaving  untouched  the 
quartz,  heavy  spar,  ser|»eiitine,  talc,  galena, 
&.C.;  even  these  alone  are  sometimes  in 
a  cor.oded  and  disintegrated  condition.  It 
acts  principally  on  tlie  carhontites  of  iron 
and  maiigane.se ;  it  converts  tliem  into 
hicurhoiiutes,  and  thus  renders  them  soluble 
m  water. 


men  who  may  be  able  to  attend  il.  Wc  should  like 
lo  bear  of  five  hundred  being  present. 


W  A  s  H  I  .V  GT  o  x’ s  Liberality. 
While  the  .American  army,  under  the 
command  of  Washington,  lay  encamped  in 
the  environs  of  .Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
't  occurred  that  the  service  of  the  commun¬ 
ion  (there  observed  «emi-aniiually  only), 
was  to  he  administered  in  the  Presbyterian 
chiireh  of  that  t  illage.  In  a  morning  of 
tlie  previous  week,  the  General,  after  his  ae- 
‘iistomed  inspection  of  the  camp,  visited 
the  house  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Jones,  tlien  pas¬ 
tor  of  that  elinreh,  and  after  the  usual  (tre- 
ioiinaries,  thus  accosted  liim.  ‘  Doctor,  I 
iridi'rstand  that  tlie  Lord’s  supper  is  to  he 
eelehrated  with  yon  next  .Simdtiy;  I  would 
learn  if  it  aceords  with  the  canons  of  yonr 
hnrch  to  admit  communicants  of  another 
lenomination  ?’  The  Doctor  rejoined — 


Gkologic4L  asd  .Agriclltcral  Sgrvets. 

It  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  mind,  that 
agricnltnre  is  founded  upon  the  unchange¬ 
able  laws  of  science.  It  must  of  course  he 
equally  evident,  that  a  fiuniliur  acquaintance 
with  those  laws  must  he  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  to  every  farmer.  The  two  sciences 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  Itusiness 
of  the  farmer,  are  Cliemistry  and  Geology. 
To  olituiii  H  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  first,  requires  much  time,/and  many  ex¬ 
periments.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  is  an  ea.sy  task,  and  wholly  within  the 
means  of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  Ma- 
ny  preparatory  steps  have  already  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  eflect  this  most  desirable  object. — 
The  geological  survey,  and  the  conseipient 
maf»,  made  hy  Professor  Hitchcock,  is  one 
very  inqiortant  step  towards  giving  any  far¬ 
mer  ill  this  Commonwealth  at  least  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  geology  and  of  .soils,  as  a  part  of 
that  science.  The  niimerons  collections 
made,  especially  those  in  schools,  is  another 
step  whieli  must  eventually  give  many  far¬ 
mers  a  knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  treatises  on  the  subject,  are  necessary 
aids  in  the  ciiiise. 

One  step  more  is  needed.  .Agricultural 
societies  ought,  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
to  offer  a  premium  or  |)remiums  for  the  best 
geological  surveys  made  of  towti.'j,  either  hy 


.Most  eertaiidy  :  ours  is  not  the  Preshvte-  liycenms  or  individuals.  Such  a  .step  would 


riaii  taltle.  General,  hut  the  Lord’s  tahh 
ind  we  henee  give  the  l,ord’s  invitation  to 
II  his  followers  of  whatever  name.’  'I’h 
General  replied,  ‘I  am  glad  of  it;  that  is 
as  it  ought  to  he  ;  hot  as  I  w.as  not  qnift; 
■nire  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  aseer- 
ain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propo.se  to  join 
with  yoii  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chnrch  of  Kngland,  I  have  no 
xelusive  partialities.’  The  Doctor  re-as¬ 
sured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the 
General  was  found  setifed  with  the  commu¬ 
nicants  the  next  Salihath. 


From  the  .Arcana  of  Science  and  .Art. 

E  r  u  f  T  1  ()  .N  s  OK  Water. 
Duri.vg  volcanic  action,  torrents  of  water 
sometimes  flow  from  the  rrtuers,  and  .some¬ 
times  from  fissures  on  tre  sides  of  the 
mount, Tiiks,  During  the  last  eruption  of 
Mount  Idienne,  a  volcano  in  the  east  of  the 
island  of  Java,  it  vomited  fortli  so  great  a 
body  of  water,  that  it  inundated  the  country 
xtendiiig  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  for 
an  extent  of  twenty  leagues,  and  gave  rise 
to  two  large  rivers.  The  water  was  hot, 
nd  charged  with  sulphuric  aeiil,  and 
de.stroyed  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  over  which  it  pas.sed.  The  river  Pusan 
iltio,  also  named  Rio  Vinagre,  in  Columbia, 
rushes  from  the  foot  of  Piiraci,  an  extinct 
volcano  2,650  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  waters  are  charged  with  oxide  of 
iron,  6ul|)huric  acid,  and  muriatic  acid. 
Near  to  Beaune  Cote  d’Or,  in  France, there 
is  a  spring  named  Genet,  which,  during  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  the  year,  tlirov^s  out  tor¬ 
rents  of  water,  that  inundate  tlie  country  for 
several  days.  In  the  departments  of  Doiihs 
and  Mailt  Soane  there  are  many  springs  of 
the  same  description.  The  iqost  remarkable 
is  that  named  Frais-Pnits,  at  some  distance 
from  Vesonl.  This  fountain  vomits  fortli. 


Itenefit  Lyceimis,nnd  l.yeenms  would  return 
the  benefit  to  .Agricultiinil  Societies. 


LtcEDM  SEJtlSARIiCS. 

Mascai.  labor  and  self-supporting  schools  are  be¬ 
coming  common  in  ail  parts  of  the  country.  A  corre- 
-pondenl  from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  says  they  are 
alKMit  est.ibllshing  one  in  that  vicinity.  A  school  up¬ 
on  the  self-supporting  principle  has  coinmenced  or  is 
about  commencing  near  Richmond,  in  A’irginia;  one 
u[x>n  that  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  Princeton,  Ky. 
for  several  years  \viih  entire  success.  TheOueida  In¬ 
stitute  has  furni-hed  gooil  advantages  for  education, 
and  entire  support  to  a  large  number  of  young  men ; 
and  have  declined  several  hundred  applications,  for 
the  want  of  accommoilatioos.  In  Readficid,  .Ale.  a 
Nchool  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  which 
unites  laltor  with  study.  This  institution  has  been  uni- 
Ibrmly  spoken  of  as  highly  successful. 

Ill  Greenfield,  .Alass.  a  school  upon  this  plan  has  been 
III  successful  operation  for  a  year  or  two.  <)oe  coin- 
meiieed  in  the  i.elghborhuod  of  Philadelphia,  two  or 
three  years  since,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  suc¬ 
cessful  and  promising  happy  results. 

These,  and  many  other  experiments  which  are  in 
o[>eraiioii  on  the  self-supporting  principle,  have  fully 
eslablisbed  the  practicability  of  such  institutions, 
wlierever  there  are  intellectual  and  moral  beings  lo 
compose  them.  We  hope  liefore  long  to  see  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  principle  exhibited,  and  the  blessings  it 
promises  to  the  human  family  realized,  in  all  the  Am¬ 
erican  Slates  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 


PHREIfOLOGY. 

I)r.  Spurzheim,  from  Germany,  whose  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Institute  gave  so  much  useful  in¬ 
struction  and  such  great  satisfaction,  has  nearly  half 
completed  a  course  of  eighteen  Lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Phrenology.  The  number  of  attendants  lias 
mcreased  every  lecture — a  proof  that  there  is  icterest 
ill  the  subject. 

'I'he  subject  is  certainly  a  useful  one,  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  education  as  founded  upon  the  nature  of  man. 
.And  although  some  may  probably  abuse  it  by  chan¬ 
ging  it  into  materialism,  and  themselves  becoming  m«- 
icrialists,  it  must  upon  the  whole  be  useful.  As  the 
first  and  the  most  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
any  thing  and  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  com- 
muiiicdie  and  ditiuse  knowledge  of  his  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  social  or  moral  nature,  cannot  but  be  useful. 


.S  C  It  O  O  1.  .A  C  E  .N  T  .S  O  C  1  E  T  V  . 

.At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  .Managers  of  the 
.School  Agent  .SotiErv,  the  following  persons 
were  added  to  the  Ollicers  of  the  Society: — 

Rev.  J  M.  Peck.  Rock  Snrhig,  HI. 

CvKii.  Pevri.,  Hanscor,  .Ue. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Bkoivx,  .Uillfdi'eville,  (ieo. 

W.  H  Wi  I  I  I  A  MS,  trunmih,  (tfo. 

Reed  Wii.kknso.'S,  WheeliH^,  I'u. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tracv,  If’ind.io/',  17. 

.Acgcstcs  Woods,  Poltsvitle,  Pa. 


F.  .A.  Barton,  Andori-r,  ^ 

John  Rcsski.i..  llluJf'iLtle,  III.  ^ 
Philetis  ('l.akke,  Vermont,  ) 


.Izents. 


aenL  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  j  in  intervals  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years, 


The  .Managers  of  the  Society  have  employed  .Mr, 
Barton  to  s|>ciid  one  year  in  travelling,  both  in  New 
England  and  the  Western  Valley,  lo  advance  the  cause 
of  Education.  The  plan  proposed  for  him  lo  pursue, 
is  to  visit  the  most  important  places  and  institutions, 
and  to  meet  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Teachers  and  others,  and  lo  exhibit  and  explain 
the  most  improved  methods  of  iii-struction  and  of  man¬ 
aging  schools  ;  and  among  other  explanations,  to  give 
ail  exposition  of  Circuit  Schools,  a.s  important  for  New 
England,  and  indis[K*nsable  tor  newly-sellled  coun- 
lrit*s.  .Air.  B.  will  also  wish  to  become  arquainled  with 
iho>e  who  may  be  dispo-ictl  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  insiriiciion,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  eith¬ 
er  at  the  East  or  AA’esl. 

W'e  rannot  readily  ronceive  of  a  more  important 
mission  for  the  cause  of  Education,  and  the  cause  ol 
our  country,  than  that  of  .Mr.  B.  He  cannot  fail  to 
receive  the  cooperation  of  every  friend  of  Education 
III  the  places  he  may  be  able  to  visit,  and  a  lilieral  con- 
trlbul'on  of  the  friends  of  schools  here,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  agency. 


Horticultcral  Society. 

A  Lecture,  both  scientific  and  agricultural,  was  giv¬ 
en  on  \A  ednesday  last,  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  liefore 
the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dor¬ 
chester.  If  it  should  be  published,  as  it  uniloubiedly 
will  l»e,  it  rannot  fail  to  tiiruish  a  high  degree  of  inte¬ 
rest  and  murli  valuable  informaiioii,  not  only  lo  the 
lovers  ol  science  and  of  good  gardens,  but  lo  every 
laymer.  The  sidyecl  was  Entomology,  or  rather  the 
coniieeiion  of  that  most  curious  and  interesting  science 
with  agr  rultiire,  iiortiruliure,  ship-building,  and  other 
useful  r.rls.  Every  person  present  must  have  felt  that 
the  Address  was  a  learned,  scieotine,  practical, 
and  an  elegant  produrtioii. 


School  Teachers, 

The  Teachers’  course  of  I.eelures  and  other  exer¬ 
cises.  to  commence  at  the  Teachers’  Seminary,  .An¬ 
dover,  on  Tuesday,  October  16,  will  furnish  a  most 


Political  E  r  o  .n  o  m  y  . 

In  iraA-elling  by  stage,  during  the  last  season,  from 
Cleaveland  to  ('ineinnati,  Ohio,  we  became  satisfied, 
that  if  as  much  time  should  l>e  spent  in  working  upon 
the  road,  as  is  spent  by  the  passengers  by  delays  in 
six  months,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  good  road 
the  whole  distance.  If  the  Stage  Company  should 
make  the  road  at  their  own  expense,  it  would  all  be 
saved  in  the  wear  of  stages  and  horses  in  one  year. 

It  was  found  by  calculation,  that  the  interest  of  the 
moncA’,  on  the  property  sent  lo  the  West  by  baggage- 
waggons  and  by  New  Orleans,  for  the  time  it  would 
take  beyond  its  pa.ssage  on  a  railway,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  profit  to  stockholders  of  '.he  latter  kind  of  road 
and  conveyance. 

The  time  and  money  spent  in  horse-races,  in  our 
country,  in  one  year,  is  sufficient  lo  erect  a  Lyceum 
Building  in  every  county  and  town  in  the  L'nion. 

A  farmer  in  Ohio  complained  that  the  canal  had 
raised  his  ta.xes  five  or  six  (Villars  a  year;  but  iipoa  a 
few  interrogations,  he  acknowledged  that  his  increas¬ 
ed  receipts  in  consequence  of  the  canal,  amounted  to 
one  hundixxl  and  fiAy  dollars  a  year. 

By  improved  machinery  for  weaving,  one  female 
ran  now  weave  one  hundred  yards  a  day ;  before  these 
mprovements,  eight  yards  was  a  day’s  work. 


.American  Books  in  England. 
.Mr.  Piekpont’s  Reading  Books  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  England,  and  are  preferred  for  their  schools 
to  any  by  their  own  authors. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

From  Mitchell’s  First  Lines  of  Science. 

Meteorologv  i>  the  science  of  stinlyintf 
the  vnri.thle  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
I’lte  atinospliere  may  he  considered  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  direction  of  its  ciirnMUs  of 
vviinls;  of  the  variations  in  its  gravity  or 
pressure  ;  of  tlie  c liatiges  in  its  tem|Kjratiire ; 
of  the  state  of  tlie  electricity  which  it  ex- 
hJiits;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  visible  phenom- 
riia  w  hich  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
furegoing. 

It  is  singular  that  this  science  should  have 
remained  for  so  long  a  period  in  a  state  of 
rofii|»aiative  neglect,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  almost  all  the  operations  necc.ssary  for 
the  support  of  hitman  life,  and  almost  ali 
the  comforts  of  corporetil  feeling,  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  anil  yet 
nothing  was  attempted  to  any  purpose  to¬ 
wards  investigating  the  laws  of  meteorology 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  w  hen  the  most 
itnportant  discoveries  of  tlie  haronieter  and 
thermometer  occurred,  which  was  followed 
ill  the  eighteenth  by  the  invention  of  excel¬ 
lent  hvgrometers  and  electrometers;  hy 
tliese,  the  philosopher  finds  himself  coin|>e- 
'  lent  to  make  accurate  and  satisfactory  oh- 
servatioiis.  Scientific  [lersons,  who  have 
particnl.'ii  ly  turned  their  attention  to  this 
pursuit,  have  undertaken  the  laborious  task 
ol'  collecting  and  methodically  arranging 
niimhers  of  rhe  observations  just  mentioned, 
and  after  nttentively  comparing  and  examin¬ 
ing  them,  have  formed  theories  of  the 
weather  of  more  or  less  probable  accuracy  ; 
lint  the  science  is  of  such  difficulty,  that 
though  those  theories  deserve  every  praise, 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  plieiiorne- 
iia  of  the  weather  are  still  very  imperfectly 
iinder.stood. 

OF  W  l  S  I)  s  . 

Winds,  though  proverhially  uncertain  in 
some  elimates,  are  yet  not  witlioiit  a  striking 
degree  of  regularity  and  system,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  atmospheie  ;  and  :here  is  a 
part  of  the  world  wlierethe  w  ind  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  one  ipiarter,  that  windward,  in 
<•011111)011  speech,  stamls  for  eastern,  and  lee¬ 
ward  for  westJTti.  We  want  only  a  more 
extensive  set  of  ohservations  lo  render  ex- 
<‘eedinglv  prohahle  the  following  hypothe¬ 
sis:  1'hat  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  al- 
mps|)here  moves  constantly  from  east  to 
west  round  the  <‘arth,  on  and  near  the  ecpia- 
tor ;  that  this  is  supplied  and  impelled  hy 
air  from  the  teiiiperaiure  and  cold  latitmh's 
on  each  siile  towards  the  poles;  which 
again  reia.-ive,  hy  a  superior  current,  the 
overtbiw  of  the  tropical  r<“gions,  where  the 
air.  rantied  hy  the  heat,  is  constantly  rising, 
and  tending  to  lateral  difl’usioii.  \\  mils  ap¬ 
pear  ii'iially  to  hegiii  at  that  point  towards 
wliii  h  they  hlow.  They  must  lln  reliire  he 
ovviiiL'  to  a  rarefaction  or  displacing  ot  the 
air  in  same  particular  quarter,  either  hy  the 
action  of  heat,  or  some  other  cause. 

In  17 10,  Dr.  Franklin  was  prevented  from 
ohseri  ing  an  eclipse  irf  the  moon  at  I'hila- 
ilelphia  l»y  a  north-east  storm,  which  came 
on  about  seven  o’clock  in  thecveiiing.  lie 
was  stirjirised  to  find  afterwards,  liiai  it  bad 
not  come  on  at  Hoston  till  near  eleven 
o’clock  :  and  be  foimil  it  to  bi;  tilways  an 
lio’.ir  l.•lt<■r  tin;  farther  norlli-ea>l  for  every 
100  miles.  ‘From  thence,’  .-tiys  be,  ‘i 
formed  an  idea  of  the  cours<‘  of  the  storm, 
w  Inch  I  will  explain  hy  a  familiar  instance. 

I  suppo'.;i-  a  long  canal  of  w  ater  stopped  hy 
a  gate.  The  water  is  at  rest  till  the  gate  is 
opened  ;  then  it  begins  to  move  out  through 
tliegaie;  and  the  water  next  the  gate  is 
fii^st  ill  rnaiioii,  and  moves  on  towards  the 
giite,  and  so  on  siicces.sively,  till  the  water 
at  the  head  of  the  canal  is  in  motion,  which 
it  is  last  of  all,  Tims,  to  prodbee  a  north¬ 
east  storm,  I  sup()osesome  great  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  or  near  the  (Jiilf  of  .Mexico; 
the  air  rising  thence  has  its  place  supplied 
by  the  next  more  northern,  cooler,  and 
therefore  den.ser  and  heavier  air;  a  succes¬ 
sive  current  is  formed,  to  wliicli  our  coast 
and  inland  mountains  give  a  iiorih-eastern 
direction.’ 

This  north-east  wind  blows  most  fre¬ 
quently  with  us  iluriiig  the  spring  months; 
and  from  the  oliservatioiis  made  hy  Captain 
Cook,  it  appears,  that  the  same  w  iiid  pre¬ 
vails  during  the  same  jM-riod  in  tlie  North¬ 
ern  Pacific.  Hence  it  appears  that  at  that 
sea'Wii  the  cold  air  from  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

It  is  very  common  to  observe  one  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  blowing  at  the  surfiice  of  the 
earth,  while  a  current  flow.s  in  a  contrary 
direction  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmos- 
pln  re.  Three  such  winds  have  l>eeti  ob¬ 
served  blowing  in  contrary  directions  all  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  affirmed,  that  clianges 
ol'  weather  generally  begin  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  air,  the  wind  which  blows 
there  gradually  extending  itself  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  eurtli. 


Were  it  not  for  this  agitation  of  the  air, 
putrid  effiuvia  arising  from  the  habitations 
of  man,  aixf  from  vegetable  substances,  l>e- 
sides  the  exhalations  from  water,  would 
soon  render  it  unfit  for  respiration,  and  a 
gen  .nil  mortality  would  be  the  eonseipienee. 
The  temperate  zonc.s  are  not  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  so  regular  winds  as  between  the 
tropics ;  the  trade  wind  prevails  annually 
uinl  regularly  in  those  parts  of  the  Pacific 
and  .Atlantic  Oceans  which  lie  near  the 
equator;  it  blows  from  the  north-east  with¬ 
in  a  I'ew  points  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator,  and  liom  tiie  south-east  on  the  o|)- 
posite  side,  and  the  interval  space  of  these 
separate  winds  is  from  the  second  to  the 
tilth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  within 
the  limits  Just  iiieiitioiied,  where  the  wind 
may  be  sauJ  never  to  hlow  from  the  north 
or  the  south  ;  but  there  are  dreadful  storms, 
and  perfect  calms,  equally  dangerous  and 
perplexing  to  the  mariner,  who  finds  the 
force  of  the  trade  winds  decline  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  their  boundary.  Between  the 
tenth  and  thirtictli  degrees  of  south  latitude 
the  trade  wind  prevails  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
hut  north  of  it  there  is  a  change  every  hall 
year,  when  they  blow  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  tlieir  previous  course :  these  are 
termed  monsoons,  and  their  change  is  con¬ 
stantly  productive  of  variable  airs  and  storms 
of  extreme  violence,  which  f  requently  con¬ 
tinue  from  five  to  six  weeks,  during  which 
period  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous. 
The  monsoons  take  place  one  on  the  south 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  and  they  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and 
the  longitude  of  New  Holland,  from  .Africa: 
they,  however,  siifter  partial  changes 
tlirough  local  circmiistunces.  They  are,  be- 
side.s,  not  altogether  confined  to  the  space 
just  mentioned,  as  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east  or  north-east  between  September  and 
April,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
from  the  south-west  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
between  Cape  St  Augustine  and  the  Isle  oi 
St.  Catharine.  Having  thus  directed  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  this  part  of  the 
siihjeet,  we  shall  pass  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  our  native  country,  which  were 
ascertained  hy  order  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  which  learned  body  published 
the  following  result  in  their  Transactions. — 
.At  London, 


Winds.  Days.  Winds.  Days. 

South-west  ....  112  South-east . 32 

.North-east . 58  East . 2<i 

.North-west  ....  50  South . 18 


W  est . 53  North . 16 

The  same  register  shows,  that  the  south¬ 
west  wind  blows  more  ujion  aii  average  in 
•  acli  month  ot'tlie  year  than  any  other,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  July  and  .August ;  that  the  north¬ 
east  prevails  during  January,  March,  April, 
.May,  and  June,  and  is  must  uiifrequeiit  in 
Feliriiary,  July,  September,  and  December; 
the  north- west  occurring  more  frequently 
from  N'ovemher  to  .March,  and  less  so  in 
Septeiiiher  and  October  than  in  any  other 
months.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Aceoutit  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  table  of 
seven  years’  close  ohservatioii  made  by  Dr. 
Meek,  near  (lla.sgow,  the  average  of  wliicli 
is  stated  as  follows : — 


Winds.  Days.  Winds.  Days. 

South-we.st  ....  174  North-east  ....  104 


North-west  ....  40  South-east . 47 

In  Ireland  tlie  prevailing  winds  are  the 
west  and  .soiilh-west.  The  diflentit  de¬ 
grees  of  ii.s  motion  next  excites  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  it  varies  in  gradations  from  the 
geiitle.st  zephyr,  which  plays  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants,  gently  undulating  them,  to 
the  furious  tempest,  calculated  to  inspire 
horror  in  the  breast  of  tlie  most  callous:  it 
is  also  a  most  remarkalile  fact,  that  violent 
currents  of  air  pass  along,  as  it  were  within 
a  line,  without  sensibly  agitating  that  be¬ 
yond  them. 


From  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 

F  ER  ME. •STATION. 

The  ancient  philosophers  used  the  term 
fermentation  in  a  vague  and  often  unintelli¬ 
gible  sense.  It  was  intended  to  convey  some 
myslerious,  hypothetical,  or  latent  process, 
more  fn  quenily  than  to  express  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  palpable  chemical  clianges,  such  as 
tbe  word  is  now  undei'stood  to  mean.  In 
the  modern  acceptation,  the  word  expresses 
the  changes  which  vegetalde  or  animal  mat¬ 
ters  spontaneously  undergo,  and  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  production  either  of  a  vinous 
liquor,  an  acid  liquor,  or  of  a  remarkable  fe¬ 
tor. 

Many  chemi.sts  have  considered  these 
three  different  terminations  as  constituting 
three  different  kinds  of  fermentation.  It  is, 
I  however,  more  eonveiiient  to  understand  the 
I  whole  series  of  changes  as  merely  clianges 


for  one  great  process.  And  to  this  simple 
view  it  will  be  no  objection  to  urge,  that  the 
last  stage  very  often  takes  place  without  be¬ 
ing  preceded  liy  any  other;  and  that  all  the 
stages  may  be  brought  about  separately. — 
For,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  various  in¬ 
stances  ill  wliich  they  follow  each  other,  not 
only  in  succession,  but  in  an  unvarying  suc¬ 
cession:  the  second  following  the  first,  and 
the  third  following  the  second  ;  thus  evin¬ 
cing  consecutive  .stages.  The  following  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  both  of  the  process 
of  fiirmentation,  and  of  its  stages :  but  tfie 
sufiject  will  be  resumed  hereafter. 

If  some  grape  juice  be  left  to  itself,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  summer,  it  soon  be¬ 
gins  to  siift'er  remarkable  clianges:  the  li¬ 
quor  becomes  muddy  ;  an  internal  motion 
takes  place ;  tlie  temperature  perhaps  rises^ 
a  hubbling  noise  is  heard,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  minute  air  bubbles  at  tbe  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  tlie  whole  appears  not  only  to  boil, 
but  it  tends  to  boil  over,  its  bulk  being 
swollen  by  the  envelopernent  of  so  many 
air  hubbies.  On  account  of  this  resem¬ 
blance  to  boiling,  the  process  is  called  fer¬ 
mentation,  from  fervere,  to  boil.  Meanwhile 
n  dense  froth,  composed  of  tliese  hubbies 
involved  in  viscid  mutter,  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  after  remaining  there  some  time, 
it  parts  with  tlie  involved  air  which  floated 
it,  and  the  viscid  matter  sulisides  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  At  length  the  liquor  remains  tranquil, 
and  soon  after  becomes  transjiarent.  The 
viscid  matter  pos.sesses  the  [iroperty  of  ex¬ 
citing  fermentation  iit  certain  other  suii- 
stances  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  such 
a  change,  and  hence  it  is  culled  ferment,  bul 
commonly  yest  or  barm. 

At  this  period  it  is  found  that  the  grape- 
juice  has  lost  its  natural  sweetness;  the 
taste  becomes  strong,  stimulating,  and  aro¬ 
matic  ;  and  it  acquires  the  singular  proper¬ 
ty  of  intoxicating,  which  it  did  not  before 
possess.  In  short,  it  has  liecome  vinous,  it 
is  wine;  and  the  whole  series  of  phenome¬ 
na  constitute  the  vinous  fermentation.  An 
ardent  or  burning  tasted  sjiirit  may  be  now 
extracted  from  the  vinous  liquor,  and  the 
ardent  sjiirit,  when  very  strong,  is  called  by 
ehernisls  alcohol. 

After  these  changes,  the  fermented  liquor 
being  preserved  for  some  time,  corked  in 
bottles  if  weak,  or  partially  exposed  to  air 
if  strong,  and  the  temperature  being  main¬ 
tained  at  about  75  degrees,  a  new  set  of  phe¬ 
nomena  will  take  place.  Provided  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  large,  a  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and  the 
temperature  rises  jierliaps  10  or  15  degrees. 
A  little  gas  is  given  out ;  the  liquid  exhibits 
an  intestine  but  inconsiderable  motion  ;  float¬ 
ing  shreds  make  their  a|)|)earunce,  and  at 
length  partly  subside  and  partly  collect  into 
a  gelatinous  cake  which  continually  thick¬ 
ens.  The  liquor  is  now  truiis|)arent ;  the 
vinous  flavor  and  the  alcohol  have  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  the  ta.'ite  has  become  extreme¬ 
ly  sour:  ill  short,  the  wine  is  converted  into 
vinegar,  called  in  Latin  acetum ;  and  al- 
tliough  the  obvious  symptoms  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  are  ineoiisiderable,  tlie  process  is  called 
the  acetous  fermentation. 

If  vinegar  he  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  green 
mould  which  constantly  increases;  its  acid¬ 
ity  gradually  disappears;  its  peculiar  pun¬ 
gent  acid  smell  gives  place  to  a  liighly  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  ;  and,  as  this  last  effect  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  rottenness  {putredo)  of  the 
vegetable  matter  present,  tlie  whole  change 
is  called  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  All 
these  stages  of  lermeiitation  will  be  more 
fully  detailed  and  explained  hereafter. 

Fermentations  producing  other  results 
than  these  liave  been  insisted  on  by  some 
chemists.  When  flour  is  made  into  a  paste 
or  dougli  hy  means  of  water,  and  yest  ad¬ 
ded,  as  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  tbe 
doiigli  acquires  sponginess,  in  consequence 
of  being  inflated  in  all  parts  by  fixed  air,  or 
carbonic  acid.  It  had  been  asserted,  that 
dough  in  this  state,  if  distilled,  does  not  af¬ 
ford  alcohol,  although  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  so,  if  the  fermentation  which 
it  has  obviously  undergone  were  the  vinous. 
It  was,  therefore,  concluded  to  lie  a  fermen¬ 
tation  essentially  difterent ;  and  from  panis, 
bread,  it  was  called  the  panary  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  infu¬ 
sion  of  malt  mixed  with  yest,  although  it 
certainly  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
will  not  afford  alcohol,  if  distilled  during 
the  begimung  of  the  process,  any  more  than 
the  dough.  But  the  question  has  been  at 
length  decided  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact, 
that  fermented  dough  does  actually  afford 
alcohol  when  distilled  ;  and  that  this  would 
prove,  on  trial,  to  be  the  case  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Irvine.  Hence 
there  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  tbe  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  panary  with  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  the  former  is  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  latter;  in  the  one,  carbonic  acid  only  is 
evolved  ;  in  the  other,  alcohol  also. 


Bodies  in  a  state  of  complete  dryness 
cannot  be  made  to  undergo  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  A  certain  quantity  of  moisture 
must  be  present  in  all  cases;  and  where  the 
fermentation  concerned  is  the  vinous,  the 
body  must  be  in  a  state  of  actual  liquidity. 
A  piece  of  meat  containing  all  its  natural 
juices  will  speedily  putrefy;  but  if  the  #a- 
ler  be  expelled  by  drying,  or  rendered  solid 
by  freezing,  the  meat  may  be  preserved  for^ 
an  almost  unlimited  period  of  time.  A  stiff 
dough  made  of  flour  and  water,  although' 
eoiitaining  so  little  of  tbe  latter,  will  soop' 
turn  sour,  because  it  undergoes  the  acetour 
fermentation,  and  vinegar  will  be  formed. 
Sugar  will  not  ferment  in  any  manner  uhletr 
it  be  diasolved  in  as  much  water  as  Will 
make  it  liquid  ;  and  then  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  not  if  the  so- 
hition  contain  so  little  water  as  to  constitute 
a  syrup.  In  fact,  the  facility  of  exciting  fer¬ 
mentation  is  in  proportion  to  the  dilution  of 
tbe  liquid.  If  the  dilution  be  very  great,  the 
vinous  stage  commences,  but  is  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  acetous. 

A  certain  temperature  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  fermentation  of  any  kind :  at  32°  the' 
vinous  fermentation  does  not  take  place;  at 
50°  it  is  languid  ;  at  60°  it  is  rapid  ;  at  70°' 
too  rapid,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  ace^- 
tons  stage  will  set  in ;  at  a  degree  much  un¬ 
der  boiling,  it  cannot  exist  or  be  excited. — 
Thus  a  degree  much  above  or  much  below 
a  medium  temiierature  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
jirocess.  Flesh  will  not  putrefy  at  or  near 
a  boiling-water  heat,  nor  at  the  freezing 
point.  Wine  and  vinous  liquids  will  not 
acetify  at  or  near  either  of  these  degrees. — 
Nor  are  solutions  of  sugar  capable  of  under¬ 
going  the  vinous  fermentation,  unless  at  a 
medium  temperature. 


QUESTIONS  o.v  LYCEU.M  No.  7. 

In  what  year  and  place  was  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
born  7 

In  what  situation  did  he  first  show  hit  taste  for  Nat¬ 
ural  Science  ? 

Did  he  first  pursue  the  siibjccis  of  Science  by  him¬ 
self,  or  with  the  aid  of  teachers  7 

Was  the  apparatus  he  first  used  expensive,  or  did 
he  make  it  principally  himsclf7 

Have  American  forests  received  more  or  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  deserve  7 

Are  American  forest  trees  more  or  less  nuroeroua 
and  interesting  than  those  of  Europe  7 

MTiich  genus  of  forest  trees  is  most  extensive  7 

How  many  general  divisions  in  the  genus  of  walnuts  f 

\V  hat  distinguishes  the  fmit  of  the  several  speeies 
of  hickory  from  that  of  the  black  walnut  and  butter¬ 
nut  7 

What  is  a  cloud  7  and  what  are  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  7 

What  two  kinds  of  rocks  arc  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica  7 

M'hich  generally  has  the  largest  proportion  of  fel- 
’*P3r,  granite  or  gneiss  7  and  which  is  most  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  slate  7 

Which  of  the  two  oldest  rocks  is  most  used  for  side¬ 
walks,  floors,  bridges,  &.c.  7 

Before  the  formation  of  granite,  what  was  tbe  state 
of  the  eartli — liquid  or  solid  7 

Is  the  beauty  of  the  \-egetable  kingdom  inereaseil 
or  diminished  by  the  variety  of  form  in  tbe  leaves  and 
branches  of  plants  7 

Are  different  animals  remarkable  for  their  variety 
or  sameness  7 

Of  which  is  there  the  greatest  variety,  parallelo¬ 
grams  or  parallelopipeds  7 

In  a  parallelopiped  which  has  two  of  its  sides  rhom>- 
boids  or  rhombuses  ;  are  all  the  angles  right  angles,  or 
are  some  of  them  acute  and  obtuse  7 

If  the  squares  in  the  cuts  representing  parallelopi- 
l>eds  be  supposed  to  he  feet,  how  many  solid  fijct  are 
there  in  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  7 

Which  is  the  most  important  subject  for  a  circuit 
sehcK)l,  Grammar,  or  Practical  Mensuration  7 

What  is  the  proper  shape  and  size  of  a  letter,  when 
folded  7 

How  far  from  the  top  of  the  page  ought  the  date  of 
a  letter  to  l)e  placed  7 

What  are  some  of  the  different  forms  of  address  at 
the  commencement  of  a  letter? 

Are  the  pointing  of  letters,  and  dividing  them  iRto, 
paragraphs,  more  or  less  attended  to  than  they  de^ 
serve  7 

What  is  the  mean  quantity  of  rain,  in  cubic  miles, 
falling  upon  the  earth  in  a  year? 

How  many  inches  of  water  fall  in  a  year,  in  Eng¬ 
land  7 

Who  are  best  fitted  to  manage  infant  schools,  ladies 
or  gentlemen  7 

VI'bich  would  be  likely  to  render  the  most  service 
to  primary  schools  in  difterent  parts  ef  tbe  country,  by- 
visiting  them — ladies  or  gentlemen  7 

By  whom  have  various  works  of  benevolence  beca^ 
conducted  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  dis-. 
cretion,  ladies  or  gentlemen  7 

What  subject  of  early  education  is  most  interesting 
to  children— reading,  speHiug,  arithmetic,  graramar,^ 
or  geometry  7 

To  what  uses  it  the  chloride  of  lime  applied  T 

M’hat  are  some  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  glass  7 

What  two  substances  are  essential  in  the  formation 
of  glass  7 

AVhich  of  the  metals  are  mixed  with  the  sites  and 
alkali. 


